triers. A few kept on over the Pyrenees, to arouse
the interest of a small but affluent group of widely
scattered Spanish book-buyers. In the Hispanic
Peninsula the contact of racial and cultural strains
produced conditions unlike those anywhere else.
The late mediaeval scribes developed a distinctive
handwriting,heavier and more substantial than that
of other countries. The printers copied this, with the
result that their books are splendidly impressive,
unmatched for effective grandeur and dignity.

The Hebrew communities possessed a large share
of the intelligence as well as of the money in Spain
and Portugal, and these gave to the new art its
warmest welcome. Jewish craftsmen quickly mas-
tered its details, and the numerous editions of the
sacred writings and other Hebrew works which
they produced rank high among early typographic
masterpieces.

The spreading stream of printers trickled across
the Atlantic, close on the heels of the Spanish
conquistadores. JOHANN CROMBERGER of Seville,
the leading sixteenth-century Spanish printer, sent
overseas an outfit in charge of a trusted workman,
JUAN PABLOS, to establish the first American press
at the City of Mexico in 1539. As long as the stock
of imported paper held out, and at annual periods
when it was replenished, Pablos was kept busy with
notices, proclamations, and laws for the great Vice-
roy Mendoza, missionary tractates edited by the
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